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we doubt if the poet cared very greatly whether the Gospel story 
was historically accurate or not, yet in the position which he gave 
to that story and to its Subject, he appears to have approached 
more closely to the doctrines of an orthodox Christianity 
than Mrs. Sutherland Orr will admit. There were times 
when, as in "La Saisiaz," he chose to put on the philos- 
opher's cloak, and to subject his faith to a coldly rational 
scrutiny; and when he did this he had courage to admit 
that what Reason gives us is "hope — no more than hope, — 
but hope, no less than hope." In other moods, such as that re- 
flected in the beautiful and sad little poem called "Fears and 
Scruples," not only rational proof but the instinctive, emotional 
certitude on which he usually relied must have failed him. But 
the dominant mood of his poetry is one of almost passionate affir- 
mation of the spiritual meanings he found in experience, and 
above all of the promise which he thought it gave him of immor- 
tality. By this he meant, not only what R. L. Nettleship meant by 
it when he wrote that eternity is the present fact, and again to a 
friend, "Don't bother about death; it doesn't count," but also 
what the ordinary man understands by it, viz., the continued dura- 
tion in Time of his own self-conscious personality. The strength 
of this conviction was, we think, the source of Browning's almost 
unfailing optimism, — an optimism which in those who do not 
share his faith is apt to produce a sense of irritation to which 
Rudyard Kipling gave mutely ironical expression, when he put 
the little song from "Pippa Passes," ending "God's in his Heaven ; 
all's right with the world," as a motto before a gruesome story of 
a slum woman kicked to death by a drunken husband. But even 
those who find it easier to envy than to share all Browning's faith, 
must admit that few if any English poets could so well stand the 
test of an exposition in cold prose of their religious teachings. 

Eleanor Rathbone. 
Liverpool. 



The Case for the Factory Acts. Edited by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, with a Preface by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Grant Rich- 
ards. 

This book, as its title implies, is an apology for Factory legis- 
lation. It aims at convincing and converting a particular public, 
the women among the leisured classes who denounce factory leg- 
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islation on purely theoretical grounds, with little knowledge of the 
history of the Factory Acts or of their existing provisions, and 
even less of the conditions of labor which are regulated by them. 
Mrs. Webb, the editor of the volume, begins her own contribution, 
"The Economics of Factory Legislation with the Warning." 
"When modern Factory Legislation was introduced a hundred 
years ago, women did not concern themselves with such matters. 
Men did ; and it is possible to prove, by the experience of a cen- 
tury, that they began, with the best intentions, by making every 
mistake that could possibly be made on the subject. Now, the 
women of to-day are no cleverer than the men of that time. The 
sole advantage they have over the men of the eighteenth century 
is their knowledge of what has happened during the nineteenth 
century. Unfortunately, some of the politically active women of 
to-day have not acquired that knowledge — do not even know that 
it is available. They are arguing exactly as the men of their 
class argued when they, too, had no experience to guide them. 
Accordingly they are making the same mistakes, and laying down 
the same nihilistic 'laws,' with the same good intentions, and 
the same high-minded anxiety to secure, for every working wo- 
man, the personal liberty of a householder with at least three 
servants. My warning is, then, to form no conclusion until you 
know the facts." Ignorance of the facts is fatal. "It has led men 
and is now leading women, passionately opposed to tyranny and 
'sweating,' to spend their lives in fighting the battle of the tyrant 
and the sweater against his victims." 

It might be maintained that opponents with so small a sense 
of responsibility for the expression of their opinions are less dan- 
gerous as opponents than they would be.as partisans. Their views 
are not shared by the bulk of the women actually affected by the 
Factory Acts. They have no votes, and do not, therefore, directly 
affect legislative reforms. Any political influence which their 
leaders appear to possess is negligible. The formidable opponents 
of reforms in factory legislation are not women who write let- 
ters to the newspapers or form deputations to the Home Secre- 
tary, but those manufacturers who fear, with or without cause, 
the interference of the law, and who are dominant in both Houses 
of Parliament. The authors of this book, however, think, and 
they may very possibly be right, that it is worth while to set argu- 
ments based on well-established facts before the middle-class wo- 
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man who dabbles in social questions in order that she may throw 
her weight, such as it is, on their side. 

The preface by Mrs. Humphrey Ward is admirably adapted to 
appeal to readers of this type. With its vision of an industrial 
field of Wagram it has all the attraction of that popular produc- 
tion, the slum novel. 

So much for the purpose of the book. The first chapter is by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb and deals with "The Economics of Factory 
Legislation." It is practically an abstract of parts of "Industrial 
Democracy," and this, no doubt, accounts for the oblivion of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1900, implied by the description 
of the farmer as "under no obligation to take expensive precau- 
tions against accidents." 

The general line of Mrs. Webb's argument will be familiar to 
readers of "Industrial Democracy" and the "History of Trade 
Unionism." The discussion of "Parasitic Industries and Foreign 
Competition" is likely to uproot one of her readers' main preju- 
dices against factory legislation. She ends by forestalling the 
reply usually made to advocates of factory legislation by those 
who have never attempted to put their own precept into practice — 
"Organize the women and let them obtain protection by combina- 
tion instead of by legislation." "It is, on the face of it, cruel 
mockery to preach Trade Unionism, and Trade Unionism alone, 
to the seamstress sewing day and night in her garret, for a bare 
subsistence, ana to the white lead or pottery worker where health 
is undermined by wrist drop or "potter's rot" ; but though these 
cases supply the most sensational instances, the disability for 
Trade Unionism extends over the whole field of unregulated 
female labor No reasonable person could, we imagine, ex- 
pect the boys and girls (who form in some of the parasitic trades 
the bulk of the labor employed) to be able to combine to exact 
from their employers healthy work-places and "half-time" for 
technical education. When any British statesman makes up his 
mind to grapple seriously with the problem of the "sweated 
trades" he will have to expand the Factory Acts into a system- 
atic and comprehensive Labor Code, prescribing minimum con- 
ditions of wages, leisure, education and health, for each class of 
operatives, below which the community will not allow its industry 
to be carried on." 

Miss B. L. Hutchins, in her chapter on the "Historical De- 
velopment of the Factory Acts," gives a lucid account of the 
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growth of factory legislation. Her summary gains from the fact 
that she does not treat the subject chronologically, but follows the 
classification adopted in Die Englische Fabrikinspection, O. W. 
Weyer. The extent of application to (a) industries (b) classes 
of persons is first dealt with ; next the scope of protection, includ- 
ing (a) limitation of hours (b) provision for health and safety, 
(c) education, and, lastly, the method of administration. 

The time chosen for the publication of the book was singularly 
unfortunate. It appeared too late to affect public opinion concern- 
ing the recent Factory and Workshop Consolidating and Amend- 
ing Act and yet, as it was published before the act was passed, 
a considerable part of its contents is already out of date. This 
applies specially to Miss Tuckwell's analysis of "The More Ob- 
vious Defects in our Factory Code." Her plea for consolidation is 
fortunately no longer required. All her references are, of course, 
to sections of the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1877-95, which it 
would be merely confusing for a student who wished to acquaint 
himself with the provisions of the new act to consult. The 
utility of many of her discussions is damaged by the fact of some 
slight amendment in the new act, such as the reduction of the 
amount of overtime allowed under the "press of work" excep- 
tion. The section which deals with laundries also burdens the 
reader with unnecessary details of proposals which were after- 
wards abandoned, leaving the law in its original state. These de- 
fects are, of course, solely due to the unseasonable production of 
the book. The chapter is admirable in arrangement and should 
have been one of the most useful in the volume. 

Mrs. W. P. Reeves' essay on "Colonial Developments in Fac- 
tory Legislation" is devoted chiefly to Victoria and New Zealand 
where the most progressive laws are in force. She is content to say 
that: "Both systems (of Victoria and New Zealand) have their 
lesson for the Mother Country," without entering on the more 
difficult task of proving that specific measures, such as compulsory 
arbitration, would be adopted for the different conditions of Eng- 
lish industry. Some attempt of this kind seems necessary in 
•order to make such a chapter profitable to the class of readers for 
whom the book is intended. If they are encouraged to propound 
theories on the subject without guidance their little knowledge 
may be to the full as dangerous as wholesale denunciation of 
iactory legislation. 

The last chapter of the book by Miss Clementina Black is a 
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reply mainly to opponents of such factory legislation as applies 
to women only. Miss Black argues that there is no ground for 
the assertion that men trade unionists have tried to regulate the 
hours of women's employment in order to protect themselves 
against competition. She also contends that legal restrictions 
have not had the effect of reducing the number of women em- 
ployed in regulated trades. 

The authors confine themselves too much to ground which has 
been covered before to make the book of special interest to readers 
who are already acquainted with the history of factory legislation. 
But they put their case temperately and persuasively; and will 
doubtless be rewarded by meeting with less opposition in future. 

An appendix contains a short list of books recommended, and 
there is also a defective index. 

Mona Wilson. 

London. 



Democracy versus Socialism ; a Critical Examination of So- 
cialism as a remedy for social injustice and an exposition of 
the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max Hirsch (Melbourne). Pp. 
xxxiv., 481. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Hirsch begins by stating that "Revolting against the in- 
justice of existing social arrangements and the evils thence re- 
sulting, preferring the risk of failure to ignoble acquiescence, the 
advocates of Socialism are, not unnaturally, deaf to merely nega- 
tive criticism." So our author proposes to demonstrate the worth- 
lessness of Socialism and to show what is equally effective and 
can be set in its place. Mr. Hirsch's intentions are admirable, 
and all sensible people will agree that those who want a thing 
very much are more likely to listen to advisers who can make 
proposals as well as criticize the proposals of others. But our 
author will not seem to* the Socialists and many others to have 
demonstrated convincingly the fruitfulness of his method. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind, the impartial critic gets a more 
unbiassed hearing than the rival partisan. The first five parts of 
the book are devoted to an examination of Socialism, and al- 
though at times the author seems to the reviewer to be a little un- 
generous in representing the opinions of his opponents and to 
press his arguments in a way which tells that he too has a scheme 
which he thinks worth two of any other kind, yet on the whole 



